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Ladiks and Gentlemen: 

The Hawaiian Islands are the siunniits of a giginitic sub- 
marine mountain range. If the waters of the Pacific Avere 
removed from their vicinity we might behold a range of 
mountain?! as long as our Ap})alachian system, from Lake 
Champlain to Chattanooga and quite as Avide, with summits 
five times as high as Mt. Washington. The sunnnits of 
Mauna Loa and Manna Kea are nearlv 14,000 feet above 
the ocean, and their bases are from 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
beneath it. Referred to the bottom of the ocean tho.^e 
mountain?: are higher than the Himalayas. Standing ujwn 
the northeastern coast of Hawaii the crest of Mauna Kea 
is less than twenty miles away, and is nearly three miles 
above us. At a distance of about thirtv miles at sea the 
ocean floor is about three and a half nn'les below us. I am 
not aware of, any other jilace in the world where, along a 
line less than fifty miles in length, may be found a differ- 
ence in altitude of more than six miles. 

The Hawaiian group consists of four larger and four 
smaller islands. The largest island is named Hawaii. It 
has a length of about ninety miles and a width of seventy 
miles. llr< area is very nearly 4,000 square niilcs, being a 
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little less than two-tliirds of the area of the entire group. 
It is not, however, the most i)oi)uloiis, tor that distinction 
behnigs to the island of Oahu, on vhieh is situated the 
principal .town and capital, Honolulu, which is the center 
of trade and the seat of the goveruiuent. 

Only a small portion of each island is cai>able of sustain- 
ing a dense population. The interioi*s are mountainous and 
generally rough, craggy, and cut with pi*ofound gorges of 
the wildest description. The habitable portions are nejir 
the sea-coast, forming a ring around ea^h island ; but only 
a i>art of each ring is habitable or cultivable. Some jHir- 
tions are intensely arid and barren; othei-s ai-e covered 
Avith ret*ent floods of lava, and still others are bounded bv 
lofky rocky coasts, and trenched Avith ravines so deep and 
abrupt that access is difficult. Generally speaking, the 
proportion of habitable area is singularly small. But those 
j)ortions which are well favored are probably capable of 
sustaining as dense a population as any tracts in the world. 

The climate of these islands is the climate of Paradise. 
It is never hot, and, except at consideniblc altitudes, it is 
never cold. Karely has the thermometer been known 
to reach 90^ on the seii-coast, or to fall below G5°. The 
temperature in most localities may be averaged the year 
round as varvinjj: between 75° and 85°. But while the 
tem])emture of any given locality is very unitbrni, there is 
wonderful variety in the climate as we pass from one place 
to another. Indeed, there are almost as many climates as 
there are square leagues. As a rule the windward or east- 
ern sides arc very rainv and the leeward sides verv drv. On 
the easterji coast of Hawaii the annual rainfall varies from 
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loO to 250 inches. On the northwest coast of the same 
Uhxnd it is probably less than tlie twentieth pait of those 
junonnts. The islancls l)eing situated within the trade-wuul 
l)elt, the wind blows constantly from the east and northeast 
chirin^i: the greater part of tlie yejir, and is (mly subject to 
brief interruptions during midwinter. Violent storms occur 
«>nly in tlie winter time, and these, coming once or twice a 
vcar from the southwest, are known as koiuis, which means 
in the native language the southwest. During a stay of 
six months on the islands I only hejird a single peal of 
thunder. 

These islands are all of volciinic origin. They are com- 
j)os(m1 of basaltic lavas, and no other rocks are found there 
excei)ting a few consolidated coral sands, which are rem- 
nants of old sea-beaches u])heaved from 50 to 200 feet. In 
the two westerly islands the volcanic activity has long been 
extinct. ;Most of the ancient eratei-s have been obliterated, 
and the volcanic piles built uj) during the ])eriods of activ- 
ity have been greatly ravagetl and wjisted by subsequent 
crositin. Next to the j)lateaus and canon CQuntry of the 
Kocky Mountain region, it would be difficult to find any- 
wIkmv more impressive and suggestive examples of the 
wasting and slow destruction of the land than those pre- 
si'nt<'d by tht^se islands. We find there grand illustrations 
•jftlic two methods by which the geneial process of erosion 
accomplishes [t< work. First, is the action of the rains, fol- 
h>wod by the decomj)ositioji of the massive rocks and their 
c»»nversion into soil, and also the action of running water 
:ni(l iicjieral decay of the rock masses, resulting in the for- 
mation of ravines and mountain gorges of the most impos- 
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iiig grandoiir ; .secondly, we find the slow but incessant in- 
roads niadelby the waves of the ocean upon a sea-coast, 
gmdually wearing back the cliffs and slowly paring away 
the rocky shore, until, after the lapse of thousands of years, 
the sea has eaten its way several miles into the land. Thus 
we have on the one hand very striking examples of one way 
in which mountains are built, and we have on the other hand 
equally striking examples of the ways in which those moun- 
tains are destroved. 

Travelei*s in the lofty volcanic Islands of the Pacific have 
frequently noted with some surprise the singularly sharp, 
angular, abrupt features of their mountain scenery. It is 
very iiiiin^essive in the Fijis and Samoa, in the Ladroneand 
Caroline, and Society grouj>3. But none of them rival in 
wildness and grandeur the still loftier islands of Hawaii. 
Gorges little inferior to Yosemite in magnitude are rather 
numerous. But in a certain sharpness of detail and ani- 
mation in the sculpture they are quite unique. The island 
of Kauai and the western portion of the island of Maui 
consist of old volcanic piles as high as Mt. Washington, 
and much broader and longer. They are literally sawed to 
j)ieces by many immense canon-like gorges, which cut 
them to their foundations. Over all is spread a mantle of 
tropical vegetation, in compai'ison with which the richest 
verdure of our temperate zone is but the garb of poverty. 
Whoevei- reads Shakespeartj's Tempest and visits the Ber- 
mudas will be disenchanted from some of the most pleasing 
illusions of the play. But, if Shakespeare could only have 
known the eastern shores of ]Muui or Hawaii and made 
them the scene-? of his play, it would have had, if possible, 
another claim to immortality. 
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This wenltli of verdure and splendor of scenery usually 
occur upon the ^vindward sides of the islands, for upon 
those sides are found the cause which produces them. This 
cause is the copious rainfall brought by the perpetual trade 
winds. Nothing can be luore pleasing to the loverof beautiful 
scenery than a ride along the windward coasts of Maui and 
Hawaii. The land terminates in cliffs, varying from 200 
to 500 feet in height, plunging down almost vertically into 
the Pacific. The long heavy swell driven for thousands of 
miles before the trade-wind breaks Avith great force against 
these iron walls. The surface above slopes upwards towards 
the mountainous interior, at first with a gentle acclivity 
which becomes steeper inland, and at length precij^itous. 
This platform is gashed at short intervals by true canons, 
which head far up the mountain slopas, and open seawards 
in the great terminal wall. A mile or two inland from the 
brink of the cliff-bound shore is a forest so dense that it can be 
)>enetrated only b}' hewing a way through it or following a 
path already hewn. To describe the glories of this tropical 
vegetation is impossible. Only those who have beheld it 
can conceive of its splendor and luxuriance. Yet there is 
one unrivaled feature of the island vegetation, which has 
no parallel elsewhere than in the Pacific and Austral islands, 
and which may be mentioned. This is tlie ferns. There 
are moie than 300 species of them in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the most conspicuous are tree-ferns, which grow in 
amazing abundance and sumptuousucss. They often cover 
the sides of the ravines, forming a thicket which is quite 
impenetrable, and become a mantle of green velvet, so deep, 
rich, and exquisitely i)ntterno(l tliat it makes an iniporinl 
robe socjii rirlicu1oir<. 
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But therc^ are e(>utra.<ts. There are |iorti«»ii:s of the ir^lanils 
where the features have at fin^t sight no more in c(»innioii 
with th<>se )uM. s]M>keii of, tlian if they liehmged to another 
]ilan^. Tlie heautifiil or gi-ainl soener}- is fcmnd in thor^e 
•parts where the volcanic activity ha.^ long been dormant. 
The contrasted portions are tho:5e where the volcanoes are 
still in action, or have recently put out their fires. 

The southern half of the «rreat inland Hawaii is covered 
hv the two irrandest volcaiM^es in tlie world — Manna Lioa 
and Kilauca. The great central pile is 2tlauna Loa, which is 
certainlv the monarch of modem vohvinoes. Its name 
signifies the Greiit Mi»untain. No otlier in the world ajv 
prftfiches it in tho vastncss of its mass or in the magnitude 
of its enijitive activity. Thei*c are many v<»lcanic peaks 
higher in air, hut thtse are plaute«l uj>»mi elevated platf<»rms of 
stratifie<l rock, wliere tliey ap|)ear as mei'e cones, of greater 
or less size. Iteganlingtlie platforms on which they staml 
as their true bases, the dines tlieinselves, and tJic lavas 
which have emaiiatctl fri'>m them, never appnntch the mag- 
nitude of Mauna IjnsL Jrjiun ainl ail its a^ljuncts are im- 
measnrahly inferior; while Shasta, Hf»od, ami Kanier, if 
mdtenl down and run together into one pile, would still £ill 
much lielow the volume of the island vok^n^t. In tJie 
greatness of its eru]>tions, Mauna I>ia l< also witlHmt a 
rival. Si>meof the volcam^es of Icelan<l lisive been known 
to disgorge at a single outhrf:ik volumes tif lava quite 
equal to them. But in that island such extravasations are 
infrpqueni, and a ortiiur^' ha^ now daj^sed siiici* any such 
have been enntti^l. TIk' erupiions of Mauua L*»»a are all 
«»f sreat volume, and occur irresrularlv, with an averase in- 
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All tliisi?!^ in stnoigest contra.<t with the ordinary volcano. 
At tho other extreme is such an eruption as that which 
happened last August at Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sun da. 
With the puhlished details of this catastrophe you are all 
familiar. Appalling as it was, the eruption of SumbaAva, 
on the Island of Sumatra, in 1815, must have been-— if we 
can rely upon the accounts of it — even more energetic and 
destructive.^ The eruption of Coseguina, in Nicaragua, in 
1835, appears to have been of the same character, or upon 
a scale quite ecjual; while once or twice in a century 
C/otapaxi shakes the chain of the Andes through half 
its length, fills the sky with dust, and converts noonday 
into midnight for a hundred miles around. The eruptions 
of il^tna have all been on a smaller scale, but .^till sufficient 
to fill all Sicily with terror. Vesuvius is usually reg-arded 
as a very obstreperous vent, but its performances are mere 
Fourth of July fire- works in comparison with these I)ay-of- 
Judginent proceedings at Sumbawa, Krakatoa, and Cota- 
paxi. 

The explosive agent in these terrible convulsions is steam. 
In their original seat, miles deep in the earth, the lavas contain 
considerable quantities of water; but the condition of this 
water is such as Ave have, at the surface of the earth, no expe- 
rience with, except as we observe it in volcanoes. It is water 
red hot, or even yellow hot, and under a pressure hundreds of 
times greater than that of the steam in a locomotive boiler — 
a pressure probably comparable to that exerted by gun- 
jwwder in a ]>owerful cannon. Under the enormous pres- 
sure, occurring at a depth of several miles within the earth, 
water is al)Sorbcd bv the lavas in much the same wav as 
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%:iur itsoir absorb:? ammonia ga.s, or a,s wine ateorbs car- 
|>..ni«- ncid. When the lavas rise to the surface where the 
l»rt»m'o i^ removed their explosive energy becomes terri- 
riio steam is given off' as the uncorked bottle of Avine 
ivr- off' its gas, only a thousand times more violently and 
ii^rjvtirally. So densely charged with vapor of water are 
.TiH* lavas that when, as in the case of Krakatoa, a vent is 
iun«I, the explosive energy l>ecomes so prodigious that the 
va is blown into fine dust and dissipated in the surround- 
i.' atin« >si>liere. Although this extreme of explosive activ- ' 
t\ i- far too common for the comfort and safety of the 
umaij race, it is by no means the inost frequent. The 
i.«n' nnlinary type of volcano is one in which the explo- 
iv,iK>s is not so intense as to blow the whole of the ejected 
uut< r into impalpable dust, but blows it into pellets termed 
ajrilii. Those grains of lapilli are of all sizes, from that of 
fv<riul of* wheat up to those of cannon balls, and some- 
^tiii.'-- w tithing a hundred tons or more. With a majority 
I VMlraiujes, whether active or extinct, the greater part of 
^tli' iMai«iial ejected is cast into the air in this fragmental 
-^iM.n. I'alling ])ack around the orifice, they buikl up a 
iirlx riguhu* cone, with a cup on the summit. This is 
• rnn'l a finder cone. Most of the volcanic jnles of the 
tM are crowned with cinder cones, the principal, bulk of 
^ .1- h f.aisists of lapilli and scoriaceous lumps, with some 
|;*ii.:>-ivt' |M)itions of fiowin<? lava streams mixed in. It is 
^1 ..;il)l.' that (juite half of the volcanic material now visi- 
^t> ij)'*!! ilu» u-lobc consists of accumulations of such frajj;'- 
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Kilauea are very remarkable exceptions. They coiisif^t 
almost wholly of massive sheets ami floods of lava. Ou 
Maiuia Loa thei'e ai*e but the most iiisignificaut traces of 
fragmeiital i)roducts, and on Kilauea there are only a 
dozen or two of small cinder cones. The lavas of these great 
volcanoes flowed quietly out in enormous deluges, running 
sometimes for months, or even a whole year, with only the 
least possible signs of explosive action throughout the entire 
duration of the flows. 

One consequence of this (piiet method of eruption has 
been to give to these colossal piles a wholly exceptional 
form among volcanoes. Instead of a huge cone crowning 
the apex of Mauua Loa, its sununit is nearly a flat plain, 
five and a half miles long and nearly four miles wide. 
Within this plain is sunken a pit three miles long, two miles 
wide, and a thousand feet in depth. In the floor of this pit, 
at certain times, may be seen a lake of red hot liquid lava, 
varying in size from time to time, but occasionally as large 
as thirty or forty acres. At intervals of fifteen or twenty 
minutes a colunm of liquid lava of great brilliancy, as large 
and as high as the Washington monument will be wh6n it 
is completed, is shot upwards and falls back into tlie lava 
pool in a fiery spray. This grand display is sometimes kept 
up for months, and is generally terminated by an eruj)tion. 
When an outbreak occurs it does not take place usually at 
the summit, but a fissure suddenly opens in the side of the 
mountain, out of which a sheet of lava spouts hundreds of 
feet into the air, and, fiilling, collects into a mighty river of 
fire half a mile in width, and ruslies at first Avith great ve- 
locity down the slope. After running some miles it reaches 
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.p iivtl groimd, where it spreads out in great lakes or 
'^fr !.{•. It al.so cools on the siirface, which gradually freezes 
IJiit it is still hot within, and beneath its hardened 
vriiiL'^ lite liquid riYCi*s are still running, and at the 
-T?. and along the front of the great sheet the limpid lava 
iL-iaiitlv i)reaks forth, pushing out fiery rivulets in ad- 
n.H% and laterally. These rivuleb are shot out, in quick 
• .^»i«»n, here, there, and every where, gradually covering 
• irrnund by re])eated offshoots. It soons blackens and 
rd» 11", but only to be covered by another and another 
!;*#%. I J. I J riio later progress of the stream is slow. When 
WiUf lava th>t leaves the vent it may run ten or fifteen miles 
Sfjui h'nir. But later on the stream may advance less than a 
Mkiia.bcd yards in a day. In November, 1880, a great erup- 
MCh^n hi«'k(* forth near the summit of Mauna Loa, and the 
a puinnl out in heavy streams unceasingly for. eleven^ 
S[ji^ iini>. There were three I'reat streiims fiowing in as many 
vfduirti'.iis, aii(l the hirger one extended from the vent a 
^lU-taiK o of nearly fifty miles. It i^eached the outskirts of 
*JiIm luaiiiit'iil little town of Hilo, whose inhabitants had 
t^ai'.uid'»in..,l all hoi)e that their village would escape, and 
M ^ "^ J t iMoved their i)ortable property. But the flow stopped 
^JjM-i at ilK'fd^re of the village. 

I in nuiy^ivi^ and highly liquid character of the flows 
^ *r> !!i Mnuiia Loa are the causes wdiich have dven this 
Sf • ffjtain its j)eculiar form. It is hi contrast with all other 






^ . •.«an.K< by virtue of its flat and gently-sloped profiles. 



p r i- :i LTontiy rising dome, whose slo])es are only abont 
I ^ • »i 'I. irrot's, wiiilo its hmger ones arc only four degrees. 
[ ? 'i -: \"!r;uioe.s have slopes ranging all the way from fifleen 
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de^^rces to fliirty and even forty degrees. The liquid lava?* 
run off from the summit and upper dome, and distribute 
themselves at immense distances. But if fragmental prod- 
ucts were ejected in any quantity they would pile up 
around the- orifices from which they were ejected, and thus 
form steep conical hills. 

The ascent of Mauna Loa is a feat wholly unworthy of 
the name o\' mountaineeiing. It is necessary, however, to 
j>rocure a guide who knows the way, otherwise the journey 
is pi*ctty sure to piove more interesting than was exixjcted. 
Many of the lava streams are masses of huge clinkers of the 
most angular and cruel iispect imaginable ; indeed, the hum- 
mocks of an arctic ice field are good traveling in compari- 
son ; and only a guide fhmiliar with the mountain knows 
how to avoid them. 

Just east of Mauna Loa, about twenty or twenty-five 
miles, is the far-famed volcano Kilauea. This has been 
visited and described so often that little needs to be said 
here. It contains a great pit similar to that on ^Mauna Loa, 
and somewhat larger, though not so deep. 

Within it are the great lakes of fire always burning. 
The lake at the suunnit of Mauna Loa is frozen over and 
silent, witliout a trace of volcanic activity, for several years 
at a time, and is o])en only for several months or sometimes 
a year or so before a great eruption. But at Kilauea the 
lava lakes are always aflame and have been so ever shicc 
the earliest traditions of the natives. Forty years ago there 
was a ])it within a pit, and in the lowest deej) was a lava 
pool half a mile oi' more in diameter always boiling, spout- 
ing, and flamiug. At the present time the inner pit is 
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quite filled up ^vit1l solid luva, and a large conical pile of 
rocks is built up over the site of this former lake. Within 
this pile of rocks, however, is the remnant of this lake, now 
al)Out ten acres in area. Half a mile distant is a second lake 
which is easily visited, and it is an exhilarating sight to 
stand at niglit upon the brink of it and watch the boiling, 
surging, and swirling of six acres of melted lava. At brief 
intervals the surface darkens over by the formation of a 
black solid crust Avith streaks of fire around the e<lges. 
Suddenly a network of cracks shoots through the entire 
crust, and the fragments turn down edgewise and sink, leav- 
ing the pool one glowing expanse of exactly the appearance 
of so much melted cast-iron. The heat and fusion of this 
lake is maintained in spite of the enormous loss of heat by 
radiation by the constant ascent of large quantities of in- 
tensely hot vapoi-s from the depths of the earth. 

An hour's lecture, ladies and gentlemen, leaves iio time 
for rhetoric and graceful transitions from one theme to an- 
other. Having shoveled out to you, so to speak, some 
incoherent remarks concerning points of special interest in 
the islands, I ])roceed at once to a subject, which will, 1 
hope, prove more interesting, and that is the people who 
inhabit them. 

When Ave were boys and girls our genei*al idea of the 
inhabitants of the Pacific Islands was that they were typical 
savages. W h at sa vages were Ave knew pret ty wel I, or thought 
we knew ; for, had we not all read Kobinson (,'rusoe? We 
thought of them as naked, black creatures, who^e princii)al 
occupation was blowing conch shells, brandisliing thigh 
bones, and dancing a horrible cancan around a fire where a 
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huninii cai*ca?s >vas i^oasting. But we Avere nii?itaken. The 
l*olyncsiaii.s, as a rule, were not savages, thoiigli iiiaiiy of 
the white people who fii*st visited them were so. 

In the I*acific Islands two very distinct races are found. 
Of one i-aee the Ilawaiiansor Tahitians maybe regarded as 
tlie type. This race peoples also the Society, Samoa n, Navi- 
gatoi-s, and Friendly groups, and includes the IVraoris of New 
Zealand. Al 1 these islandei*s have the same physical features, 
similar social cults, and speak dialects of the same language. 
The difterence between the language of a Hawaiian and of 
a Society islander is not greater than that between the 
(ilernian and the Dutch. The difference between the lan- 
guage of a Hawaiian and a iVlaori is less than between the 
Dutch and the English. This and the connnunity of 
j)hysical tyi>c establishes the identity of race sufficiently. 
The westei-n ishuuls of the Pacific are occupied by a race 
which has such apparent affinity with the negritos of Papua 
or New Guinea as to raise a very strong presumption nf 
their commu)iity, and the sup|>osition is corroborated by 
manv other circumstances. Of the two races, the first 
mentionedis much superior physically, mentally, and mor- 
allv, and of all branches of that race the noblest is the 
Hawaiian. 

Physically they are rather large, and have a light brown 
color, straight hair, and arc handsomely formed, of good 
bearing, and well featured. The women also are pleasing 
and comely. There is nothing about them savoring of the 
squaM', hag, or wench, which is almost universal amojig so 
many of the })rimitive dark-skinned races, and they are not 
without beauty, even according to the taste of the white 
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man, if lie is willing to admire a robust type of feminine 
irrace as easily as he does the "pale, pious, pulmonary" 
])er8uasion. Among the Hawaiians the old kings and chiefs 
seemed to form a distinct caste and a breed greatly superior 
to the common herd. Thev were verv larffe, and some- 
times almost gigantic in size, and of very impressive form 
and bearing. Their color was lighter, and they were of 
more massive frames. 

At the time of the discovery of these islands ])y Capt, 
Cook, in 1770, these people were by no means savages. 
Their social svstem was as much above savagerv on the one 
hand as it was below civilization on the other. A careful 
study of their habits and customs discloses the very inter- 
esting fact that their social organization bore a striking 
similitude to that of Europe in the 10th and 11th centuries. 
It was a feudal system almost exact! v. Thev had kins^ . 
who were in all strictness hereditnry suzerains. Under 
them were chiefs who owed them fealty, and who held lands 
and titles bv a tenure which can hardlv be distinoruished 
from enfeofihient, and which, at all events, was a truly 
feudal tenure; for it carried with it the recognition of the 
principle that the allodium was ves-ted in the king alone, 
and the tenui'e was granted to the chief as a vassal in con- 
sideration of military service. The common people were 
mere villeins, bound to the soil, though in some sort as ten- 
ants at will. The islands were divided up into .several king- 
doms, over each of which a king reigjied, whose power was 
very absolute; in all things he was lord paramount. The 
kingdom was subdivided into tracts, for which the tenn now 
used in the islands is simply the win*d " lands.'' These 
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laiiib were lordwl <»ver by eliiefo, of whom tlicre were sev- 
eral grade*?. The}' were Kubdividcd again and again down 
to the smallest hohling;;, of a fraction of an acre, tenanted 
by the lower claH»*e8, and all were marked off by metes and 
bounds. 

The j>ower of the king was al^solute, and limited only by 
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the endurance of his subjects. Life and death, as well as 
projierty, wiere subject to his will ; and yet there was a 
division of power. To make the parallel with mediaeval 
Europe more complete the i>ower of the king was rivaled, 
and in some cases even overborne, by the power of a priest- 
hood ; and the priests enforced their sway with a spiritual 
weapon of re8i?*tless potency. The weapons of Rome were 
many, chief among which were excommunication, the inqui- 
sition, and the interdict. The Hawaiian priest had a 
weapon more powerful than them all. It was the tabu. 
This word has been adopted, metaphorically, into the Eng- 
lish and many other languages. But few people compre- 
hend its significance in the places where it originated. The 
word means prohibited or forbidden, and a great deal more 
besides. Almost anything might be tabu. The penalty 
of violating a tabu was always death. The institution de- 
rived its power from the fact that there was not a native in 
all Polynesia who did not devoutly believe that even if the 
king or priests did not cause him to be killed for violating 
a tabu the gods ccrtahily would. 

In rcs])cct to the arts j^ossessed by these people they were 
few and simi)le. The islands contained no metals and very 
few substitutes for it, except stone, and not the best kinds 
of stone for implements at that. Considpiring the want of 
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materials, however, their arts ^vcrc hardly to be despised. 
They made many articles of wood with surprising neatness. 
Their only substitutes for cloth were a fabric made of a 
peculiar bark, macerated in water and pounded out as 
thin as paper, and mats Avoven from the fibres of the pan- 
danus with no little skill. Their houses were large, com- 
modious structures made of grass, often neatly woven, and 
attached to a frame work of poles. They were scrupulously 
neat within, and matting of pleasing aspect was used abun- 
dantly. They were wonderfully expert fishermen, and had 
devices suited for capturing each kind of fish. More than 
that, they had fish-ponds and preserves for rearing select 
varieties. 

Agriculture was practiced systematically. They con- 
structed canals for irrigating, the remains of which are still 
visible in numerous places. Their chief vegetable was the 
. root of the taro plant, a S2)ecies of arum to which the calla 
lilies belong. It may not be generally known that this is 
probably the most prolific food plant in the world, Hum- 
boldt gives that distinction to the banana, but the banana is 
nowhere in the comparison ; for a square yard and a half 
planted with taro will yield food enough to support a man 
for a year. This plant is poisonous when raw, but cooking 
completely destroys the poisonous quality and renders it 
very wholesome. The Hawaiians first bake it and then 
pound it, gradually adding water, which is kneaded in like 
oil in a mayonaise, and when fully prepared it is of a con- 
sistency very much like mayonaise. In that state it is 
termed poi; and to this day the natives regard it as we do 
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])ru4id, and it serves still as tlieir favorite food. Many of 
the white residents also haye become exceedingly fond of it. 

The primitive Hawaiians were very bold and skillful >^ 
navigatoi-s. There can be no question that they frequently 
visited in their little canoes the Society Islands and Tahiti, 
south of the equator, and 2,400 miles distant from Hawaii. 
How they could cross such vast wastes of ocean seems at S 
firet mysterious; but they had a knowledge of astronomy 
such as we sometimes marvel at in the old Egyptians and 
Chaldeans. They knew the planets and had names for the ^ 
brighter stai*s. They also had a good calendar. Their 
year was 365 days long, and began when the Pleiades rose 
at sunset. They had twelve months, of which eleven had 
thirty days each, and the twelth thirty-five days. They had 
also a prmitive arithmetic and a system of numerals in 
which they could number up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. It was partly decimal and partly tesseral. 

The religion of this people was in some respects analogous 
to that of the Greeks. Their gods we»e hero gods, and of . 
many grades. Indeed, it is (juite literal to say that the 
woods w^re full of them. Every locality, every conspicu- 
ous rock or tree, had its tutelar^ ct)rresponding }>erhaps to 
the Grecian fauns and dryads. They also had animal gods, 
most notably the shark god, and the divinity of the volcano 
of Kilauea was a female named Pele. The amount of myth 
and legendary lore in which these divinities figured was 
something amazing. We have for some years been finding 
out that our own Indiaas were rich in myths, if nothiu": 
else. But tJic extent of such lore among the Hawaiitnis 
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quite surpa:5?«e.< anything known of other primitive peoples. 
Many of them are highly poetical and ingeniou.s. 

The origin of the Polynesian race has always been a mys- 
tery. There is very little light thro^Yn ii])on it as yet by 
ethnological research. The view most favored is that they 
came from the East Indies at a remote period. Tliat the 
larger islands of the Pacific liave been inhabited for many 
centuries is an inference which finds considerable support. 
Attempts have been made to ascertain whether the language 
has any affinity to known languages of southeastern Asia, 
but the results ai'c little better than negative. Some coinci- 
dences have been found, or supposed to have been found, 
but it does not seem that they are any better or more sig- 
nificant than such as may be frequently discovered between 
two languages which are surely known to have absolutely 
nothing in common. Coincidences between legends and, 
customs have also been discovered. But ethnologists of 
f the present day have come to attach less importance to 

^ them, if possible,' than to languages. Thus the manners 

and cusj:oms, and also the legends, of the Maoris of New Zea- 
land have very little in common with those of the Hawaiians. 
Yet the absolute identity of physical type and the virtual 
identity of their langiuiges is tantamount to proof of a com- 
mon race. And primitive peoi)les, world over, are eon- 
stantly surprising us by furnishing porres|)ondences in 
legends and peculiar customs, when it is absolutely certain 
that they are widely distinct. On the other hand, there is 
good ground for believing that if the Polynesians did not 
come from som(» known Asiatic or East Indian stock, they 
may at least have communicated with them in one way or 
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unotlitr. When the ishiuds were discovered by Captaiu 
Cook pi<^ were very'abiiiiduiit tliere, and the animal was 
for all the~world an East Indian variety. The peculiar 
tusks, the |x>rtentously long snout like an icthyosaurus, and 
eai*s set in the middle of its body, give us pretty reliable 
testimony as to its origin. They also had dogs, and cer- 
tainly no dog could have come either from America or 
Australia. * Finally, and even more conclusively, they had 
common hens and chickens, which are certainly of Asiatic 
origin. What i)eople brought these animals to the islands 
is a question. I have already mentioned to you that the 
Kawaiians often made voyages to Tahiti in their little 
canoes, a distance of 2,400 miles; and their ancient poems 
and legends are full of vague accounts of voyages to even 
greater distances. They knew of the 8amoan and Tonga 
islands, which are more than 3,000 miles away and further 
westward. Possibly also they knew of New Zealand, but 
the evidence of that is not so clear. . But I have never 
learned that anything in their poetry or traditions indicated 
a knowledge of either America or Asia. While therefore 
it is not impossible that they may have had communication 
with Asia, there is no other evidence of it than the fact 
that domestic animals of Ajsiatic origin were found among 
them. 

The transition of this people from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion has been wonderfully rapid and complete. It is a very 
remarkable fact, too, that it is the only dark-skinned race 
that has ever been ])roiight into full contact and relation 
with civilization, without war and generations of bloodshed, 
ending in subjugation. The reasons are many. Prominent 




aniiiii;; tlicin aw llie fullowing : In tlio fiivt }ilni^ there can 
be little riueiitioii thnt it i^ the finest tuiil most inteUigent 
race of (laik-skiniied jKopIc in the world. In the second 
pluco it is due in a great niensiire to the wisdom, tact, and 
good sense of the mi^iouaries, through wliom this civiltwi- 
tJOll w'ta irai>arted. lint il seeing to me that the thu'd reasfiu 
is still more pottnt, and thirf was tlie great ability, wisdom, 
and good sense of the kiug» of the line of the Kameha- 
mehas and the alianlntc ]x>wer they originally held o\-er 
thdr people. 

Fortnnalcly also, at tlie time of the advent of white men, 
the conti'ol of the iistands had already tieen consolidated 
into tlie hands of one man, who was folly capable of wielding 
it. If the lot of the first Kamehameha had been cast in 
Europe instead of the remotest islands of the sea, lie woidd 
have figured as one of the ctnispicuunti figures of history, 
Ori^ually a little kiiislet of a district at the imrth end of 
Hawaii, he gradually conquered the whole of that bland, 
and finally the whole gronp. No king in history ever knew 
hotter how to rnle his iieojile. Brought inli) coutact with 
L-ivilixation he grasped its meaning with a breadth of c«im- 
prclien^ion, which is perha))s trithout example among 
liurbariaiis. He knew instinctively how i-eastless was its 
]iowcr, and how inexorably it crtiwds the weakei- races to 
the wall. But he had the wisdom, not only to avert the 
dcstriiclion of hU own jwwer and the ohli lei's ti on of the 
nationality of hirt people, bnt actually to drawati-eiigth il'oui 
it, and make it Ids Eervaot instead of his master, Tlic 
yiealest acluevement of hia life was the Wdrk of his declining 
ycar^ and it wm an achievoutenl ul' siupiisaiiig skill. Ha. 
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hroke completely the secular power of the priesthood. He 
had the sagacity to discover alone and unaided the grandest 
truth in political science, and one which white men never 
disco vei-ed until three or four centuries ago. That great 
truth was that Church and State had better let each other 
alone. We need not wonder, however, that he discovered 
it, for the kings of Europe undei-stood it well enough ; indeed 
they were about the only one,s who did. The marvel was 
that this barbarian should have had the courage and address 
to make the truth a practical reality, and put it into execu- 
tion. It is one thing to perceive the foolishness of supei'sti- 
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tion, and quite another to break down a whole religion. 
When Kamehameha began his career the priesthood was 
far more powerful than he. When he died they were as 
powerless in secular mattei*s as the Pope now is in Italy. 
The finishing stroke was given when his dead body, as yet 
unburied, was awaiting the obsequies. His widow and son 
deliberately broke many of the most sacred tabus, and 
enjoined the same sacrilegious acts upon their households 
and followei*s. They were promptly obeyed, and the ex- 
ample was followed by the whole nation. Next the temples 
were despoiled, the images of the gods broken and burned, 
and the jn'iests themselves driven into the forests and jun- 
gles. 

An act so sweeping and revolutionary as the trampling 
under foot of the most binding superstition or religious 
conviction that ever held sway over the human race, would 
never have been ventured, if the people had not been 
gradually wrought up to it. In truth, Kamehameha Imd 
iirst revolutionized the wluile social and j^olitical condition 
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of his people, and bad elevated then) iinniensel y against the 
influences of a priestcraft ^vhicli was all the time striving 
to hold them down. When the issue came the King tri- 
umphed, and the priest was overthrown. It was probably 
this change which prepared the Hawaiian jieople for what 
followed. It established the kingly power independently 
of a priesthood, and left the people without a religion. 

The year f(»lh)wing this important event the missionaries • 
landed there for the first time. They soon secured the good 
will of the second Kamehameha, and found their work a 
comparatively easy one. To the missionaries is due the 
credit of having been the agents thiough whom civilization 
was impaited to tlie islands. Those who are specially de- 
voted to the interests of foreign missions have been in the 
habit of regarding the Hawaiian Islands as a signal in- 
stance of the triumph of Protestant propagandism, On the 

whole, there is a large measure of justice in this claim. 
But, on the other hand, a closer view will probably dis- 
close to the impartial mind the fact that, while the amount 
of Christian proselytism has been very considerable, the 
outside view of it is somewhat overdrawn. There are cer- 
tainly many devout Christians among the Hawaiians, but 
thei'e are also many who cherish their old religion, and the 
greater part of them are more or less tinctured with their 
ancient superstitions. But whatever doubts may arise as 
to the complete success of the propaganda, there can be 
none as to their success in imparting civilization. Fortu- 
nately they had to deal with and through a succession of 
king^ who were men of pre-eminent sense and of practical 
wisdom, and who knew hoAV to manage tlieir subjects. 
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They were kmgs in the best possible significatlou. Royalty 
was inborn in them, and the loyalty of their subjects was 
such that the loyalty of an Englishman is a feeble senti- 
ment in comparison. The Kamehamehas, from the II to 
to V, inclusive, were quick to recognize the advantages of 
civilization, and had wonderful tact in discriminating be- 
tween good and bad. advice. The missionaries proved to 
be discreet and judicious advisei's, and gradually the tran- 
sition from barbarism to civilization was effected safely, step 
by step; the government was transformed into a constitu- 
tuti(mal monarchy, the feudal tenure of lands was changed 
to fee simple. Statute laws were enacted and codified, and 
suffi-age was made as broad and liberal as in America. 
Perhaps the most imj)ortant step was compulsory educa- 
tion, which is provided for by the State, and to-day it is 
hanl to find a native who cannot read, write, and cipher. 

The economic condition of the Hawaiian is probably 
superior at the present time to that of any other tropical 
people in the world ; and, on the whole, I think it quit^ 
safe to say that it is but very little surpassed, if at all, by 
that of the working classes of America. He has even more to 
eat and better food, plenty of beef, pork, and fish, and could 
have an abundance of flour if he desired it, but he prcfei-s 
his taro. He owns his property in fee ; he makes laws and 
executes them; he reads and writes; he has* but one wife; 
he tills the soil and tends floclcs; sometimes he accumu- 
lates wealth, and sometimes he does not ; he makes his w ill 
in due form, dies and receives a Christian burial. In no 
land in the world is property more secure. Indeed, I have 
yet to learn of any M'here it is equally secure from burglai*}', 
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iiijiiii'j, ntnl thievery ov tliosc sulitlei' duvicCf; by whicli llie 
tiiunhig gut jfosscisioii of the property oi' the less aftul.e 
without giving an equivalent ibv it. The lew relies of bar- j 
barism i^'maiuhig are tif the mosthiirmJess deseiiptiou. and | 
]>i-obHbly tjiiite as E"o'I fi>r him a.s anything lie might adopt " 
in place of them. 

Unfjrtunately the iwipulation is rjipictiy decreasing. A 
eeiitury ago aiair ftstiniate would probably have been over 
150,000. To-day the native population is 45,000 to 50,000. - 
The causes of this decrease are many. It has usually been i 
attributed to diseases brought by contact with the whitefl, i 
While it is indisputable that such diseases have in n i 
niciisure contributed to the lesult, I believe there is stUl | 
another cause at work tending to tlie same result, which is 
as follows: The Hawaiian b the most amiable aud social ] 
creBturc in the world. Life without plenty of society is ^ 
intolerable to him. He is a!^ fond of display — of giving 
fuasts, of treating, and extravagantly fund of dress, hoi'scs, 
and sport. His inatiuGt is to leave tho eouutry and crowd 
into thu towni^. This is as common among the women ae 
among the niciu But to live in toivn, or to indulge in dis- 
sipation, it!(|uires money, and therefore a family is a burden^ 
es|ieciaUy to women, who are so fond oi' gaiety. There ia, 
thcrcibre, a deliberate and willful curtailment of the biilli- 
i-ate; and in my judgment tliis has been not much less po- 
tent in i-e-hieing the popiilutloiitliiiu the.abuorTnal increnscT J 
In the death-rate. 

The government of the isluinis is uo^v a constltutiiinftl' J 
nionHreby, The kiiig is the chief executive officer, and hia '] 
IHineitr, though iu theoi'y uo greater than those of tl>BI 
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English Hovcroign, ajc in reality luucli more exteasivc and 
effectual. The legislative branch consists of a representa- 
tive assembly elected biennially by the people, and a house 
of nobles limited by tlie constitution to twenty members. 
The nobles are appointed for life by the king, but their 
titles are not hereditary. The judiciary is organized upon 
a plan somewhat similar to that of New York State, though 
considerably* simpler. At the head of the judicial branch ^ 

is the chief justice or chancellor and two vice-chancelloi's, 
who perform the functioiLS of a supreme court and final 
court of appeals. They have also original jurisdiction ui 
a wide range of subjects, and indeed in almost all important 
case* of whatsoever nature. Each of these justices holds 
circuit courts in various parts of the kingdom, at which 
cases are tried both originally and on appeal. There are 
also lower courts in which petty cases are tried, and in 
which more important ones may originate. The higher 
judges are white men truly learned in the law, and they 
have reflected lionor upon their profession and upon their 
adopted country. All of them are Americans, and re- 
ceived tlieir education and training in law in the 
United States. The primary judg(»s are in some cases 
whites, in otliers natives. The native judges were for-, 
merly appointed by the chancellor, but are now appointed 
by ihe crown. There is generally much difficulty in finding 
men of native birtli who possess the requisite legal knowledge 
and experience. Their intentions are always of the best, 
but their tendency is to construe law in accordance with 
tlicii* own notion^? of abstract justice rather than upon legal 
principles, and few of them arc capable as yet of under- 



siiiii.liiJ- ihc viiluu iiiul sijrnilinuR-u uf incccluiils. litil. 
tlio lLij;li(?r I'oiirls are nlway:i opcu to appenl. Tin.' inlniinis- 
Iiiition ct' liiw is excelleut, and will on the wliole (.■ompai-e 
tiivoralily \iitli any i-uiintry in the woiltl, Tlie reuiKct of 
tho,ii;itivp for stntiito Jaw is very great, mid t!it; Bheriif, 
])iilitc'miiii. 111- tax gatherei', hus no more difficulty in cxp- 
ciiliiig his jiroce.ss than in Eiighmd or Mus-ncluistlts ; indeed, 




There lire iiiauy iHftci-eucen i<f' detail and thts^ 1110 wiuc- 
tiiucs vidi.', but iievei- so widu iia to tunslltute differciiuea of 
lirinfiidc. The proetsses of tlio eoiirtrf nee iiiiii'e frequently 
siniiiimiy, mul their ui'lirtii in nmcli more sjieedy and direct. 
Devices Jnr proti-iictiiig aiid eoni[iliciitiug litijjiition have 
nut IIS yi-l Ijot'ii (ievelojicd to iiny greiit extent. 

All lai\> iire enacted by tlie legislatuif, ivliich i-egulatc« 
titxiitiuii and ourtonis, mid appi-oprintes epecificnlly for nil 
l>ul)1ic ex[ieuditui'w. In theory tlie ]>o\vei'H of this body 
are veiT iin»rly (lie sunie in tbcii' broader funturoa as those 
of one of uiir Stnte legislatiirw. The tuciniiera of the lower 
limiHe niL- clurtul bii'mtiiilly anil arc mt is My native-. In 
praetiee, Imwever, thera h a wide ilifKirBucc;. In lihi^sat! 



